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Cruz (to these H. Flischke, Leipsic Museum Pub.> 1922, adds

the Caroline Islands).  In spite of the gap which divides

the two areas, Professor Balfour is of opinion that the

practice has been diffused from one centre. His reasons are

that the fishing-kite is everywhere used only for catching

the gar-fish, and that its methods of construction and

employment are everywhere much the same.  In particular

he points out that the curious cobweb lure, which is employed

throughout the eastern area, is also found at Gisser, in the

western area.  The cobweb lure is made of the web of a

particular kind of spider.  A quantity of this web is bunched

up into a kind of tassel, which resembles a small fish. The

gar-fish entangles its teeth in this web, and can then be

hauled in. Elsewhere in the western area the usual device

is to use a noose of copper wire, with a small fish as bait.

This seems to be a recent introduction which has spread to

nearly all of the western area, but has not yet reached the

eastern.

The kite itself takes various shapes, but is always made
of leaves. Professor Balfour concludes his paper with a
sketch taken from a newspaper of 1901, showing two
English anglers fishing on the south coast with a box-kite.
The newspaper describes this as a novelty, but whether the
anglers learnt it in the East or invented it independently
must remain uncertain. The incidents suggests, however,
that though the fishing-kite is confined to these remote
islands, it might be useful in other parts of the world.

At any rate the fishing-kite, in actual use, is confined to
a limited area, and according to the writer who has studied
it most closely, has been diffused from one single centre.
The same applies to the religious kite, from which our own
toy kite, and later our box-kite, are derived. Advocates of
the multiple invention theory can regard the kite with but
fitfle satisfaction.